
TWENTY YEARS AFTER 




Thumb-suckers are nice, retrospectives are dandy, but 
the meaning of Watergate can be rendered in a few short 
phrases: “a scandal involving abuse of power by public 
officials, violations of the public trust, bribery, contempt of 
Congress, and attempted obstruction qf justice.” _ ; ■ ' 

So says the American Heritage Dictionary of the^«:‘ 
American Language’s Third Edition, due but in August, 
where Watergate shares a page with its sister debacle . 
Waterloo. "It’s taken on an extended meaning. Just as 
Beirut has,” says Anne Sukhanov, executive editor of the 
.dictionary, - . y-.r, v, 

Watergate has become ari irnportant legacy not just to 
presidents, journalists and citizens, blit to lexicographers, 

the keepers of our dictionaries, and many others whose 
minds are attics of the memorably uttered. , : 

The suffix -gate is far more versatile than Watergate 
proper,' and lives on today as an all-purpose denoter of 
scandal. It has adorned many a word— Korea, Iran, Billy, 
debate— and given it the redolence of malfeasance at the 
highest levels. “Gatesgate,” the minor hubbub over Robert 
Gates’s nomination to head the CIA, was the reductio ad 
afonriiMW of this idea. ' - , 

Yet Soukhanov and company decided not to include the 
suffix in the new edition. Maybe next time: They’ve just 
zAmitedi grassy knoll. , 

Stonewall and deep-six and dirty tricks, among other 
charming expressions, may not have been invented by 
Watergate protagonists, but the terms were crystalized 
and immortalized by their invocation during the affair. 

President Nbcon, borrowing an honorable Civil War 
name for dishonorable purposes, used “stonewall” to 
describe the position he wanted his minions to take to 
staunch revelations of official wrongdoing. The Trickster 
himself is cited in the American Heritage definition: 

See GLOSSARY, F5, Col. 1 




Nixon; 

“Stonewall” 




Ziegler: 

“Inoperative” 




Ehrlichman; 
“Twisting slowly 
in the wind” 
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GLOSSARY, From FI 



g ^'Informal To refuse to cooperate 
I with; resist or rebuff: 7 want you to 
I Stonewall it, let them plead the Fifth 
(Richard M. Nixon)/' 
g t^his tactic, also known as hanging 
^ tough, was later amended, no more 
successfully, to the famous limited 
% modified hangout route.) 

Deep-six, a term that has its roots 
in both naval and funerary parlance, 
^ was the Nfacon White House's equiv- 
% alent of “five fathoms deep” — the 

1 underwater location, possibly off a 

V ^otomac River bridge, where docu- 

V Snents or loot or bugging equipment 
|^,,pould be forever secretly dispatched. 

* Dirty tricks were the political 
ones, from Donald Segretti's wicked 
pranks at the excusable end to the 

^ White House plumbers' wiretapping 
r^af the unconstitutional one. Perhaps 
; because Watergate gave dirty tricks 

* such a bad name, the term is no lon- 

* ger in use. It's been replaced by — 
^ what else? — euphemisms, such as 

2 “negative campaigning,” stoked by 
J “opposition research.” 

; How about The Washington 
Post's anonymous ultra-source, 
'Deep Throat? (The expression was 
itself borrowed from a well-known 
:f^^p^orno flick of the time.) “That's 
2 ^something we'll be watching for a 
while,” says Soukhanov, who writes 
.^he Word Watch column for The At- 
S^ntic. “If it gains more currency out 
’^f;the Watergate context, like 
#H)atch-22, then it could become an 
S addition to a future edition of the 
$ dictionary.” 

J ‘ Biit other shards of language are 
somehow more memorable, even if 
\ they are too wordy or Watergate- 
^ specific to earn a place in a diction- 

^ Who can forget John Ehrlichman's 
^"^sfteering description of how the 



White House should handle the 
doomed nomination of L. Patrick 
Gray to head: the FBI— to leave it 
twisting slowly, slowly in the wind? 
Or Rose Mary Woods's gymnastic 
18-minute gap— one of many, many 
strange gaps in the Oval Office 
tapes, deletions Alexander Haig lat- 
er straight-facedly suggested were 
caused by a sinister force. Or 
CREEP, as Nixon's enemies liked to 
call the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President. 

Not in Soukhanov's dictionary, but 
still frequently heard, is expletive 
deleted, the blushingly frequent eu- 
phemism of choice on transcripts of 
Oval Office conversations. This cov- 
erup language, ironically, has been 
adopted by some newspapers to pro- 
tect the sensibilities of their readers 
from the raw and earthy things most 
people say in their daily discourse. 

The Senate testimony of Richard 
Nixon's buttoned-down minions sagged 
with bureaucratese, the wordiness fa- 
vored by people who have nothing to 
say but wiint to sound important saying 
it: At that point in time instead of 
“then,” for instance, and not to the best 
of my recollection instead of ‘1 don't 
remember”— or instead of telling the 
truth. 

Watergate spawned its share of 
quotable quotes: ^‘What did he know 
and when did he know it?'' was Sen. 
Howard Baker's sonorous interrogato- 
ry. It earned him a reputation for 
tough-mindedness — in imperial Wash- 
ington, it doesn't take much. 

Then there was the nasty thing in- 
volving a wringer that John Mitchell 
said would happen to Washington Post 
Co. Chairman Katharine Graham. And 
Chuck Colson's reported willingness to 
run over my own grandmother in the 
service of And the cancer on the 
presidency John Dean somberly 
warned Nbcon about early in the cover- 



Baken “What did he know, 
and when did he know it?" 



up. And the firestorm— now a journal- 
istic cliche — that greeted the Satur- 
day Night Massacre. 

Press Secretary Ron Ziegler, tan- 
gled to the end in his president's un- 
raveling lies,"* managed to etch a few 
terms in history's ^ossary. No one ev- 
er let him forget Ws early dismissal of 
the Watergate break-in as a third-rate 
burglary. And he provided weeks of 
mirth with his later announcement, as 
official explanations of the scandal 
were proven to be deliberately fraudu- 
lent, that previous White House state- 
ments on the subject were inopera- 
tive. 

The great man himself contributed 
some memorably Nbconian phrases to 
our cultural vocabulary. “I am not a 
crook" is the pathetic best of them. 
“Let others wallow in Watergate,” he 
said at another point in time, “we are 
going to do our job.” 

But for sheer ^ctimony and Ma- 
chiavellian gall, nothing comes close to 
Nixon's quickly adding, after swagger- 
ing on at length about his ability to lay 
his hands on a million dollars of hush 
money, that it would be wrong: a side- 
long whisper to his conscience, not to 
mention the whirring tape recorders 
reeling him down into history. 



